CHAPTER XI
WHAT ARE THE LESSONS FOR US?
Six YEARS AGO I tried to define the three courses which at that
time seemed to be open to France. They were, briefly: (i)
France might hold the German Government rigidly to its treaty
undertakings; seize gages, perhaps in the Rhineland, if German
rearmament continued; step up her own armaments, lengthen
the term of French military service, consolidate her alliances;
in a word, "sacrifice everything to the task of keeping 42
million Frenchmen one degree more powerful than 65 million
Germans." (a) France might give up her alliances in Eastern
Europe, washing her hands of responsibility for the spread of
German power in that direction, perhaps even going so far as
to conclude an alliance with Germany defining the future r&le
of each nation. That is to say, instead of fighting for the fruits
of the great victory of 1918 she could restrict her sphere of
interests and responsibilities, carrying on as the intellectual and
artistic center of Western Europe, developing the trade recom-
mended by her own special talents and resources, and leaving
the Nazi Government to do pretty much as it wished in the
greater world outside. (3) France might "adopt the second
procedure for a time, out of a mixture of indecision, internal
dissension, sincere pacifism and unwillingness to assume respon-
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